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; The antient connexion of the Basin and the Pole, is well known to 
“That part of the learned world which has devoted itself to the study of our 
sign-posts, and the bead armour of Don Quixote ;—and we suppose it is to 
“this venerable association that we are indebted for the happy phrase of the 
Polar Basin, of which it has been aur lot to hear so much for the last twelve 
“months. cha 


. For our own parts, we have no objection.to a Polar Basin—provided 
only that it can be found. Bat we cannot be brought to consider it is as an 
article of prime necessity—and do not yet see why we should be out of 
bumour either with Nature or our Navigators, although it should turn out 
that there was no such thing. —Jt is curious indeed to see how fashions change 
—and how little more reasonable we are for all our learning. In the days 
of Captain Cook, all the world was for a Polar Continent—a Terra Aus- 
“tralis ;—and yet we do not remember, that.any body abused that great navi-. 
gator for failing to discoverit, or reporting that it did not exist.—Now, how- 
ever, the rage is for a Polar Basin—and we think, there are evident symp- 
toms of very ungrateful dissatisfaction with Captain Ross and bis associ- 
ates, because they have exposed themselves to great toils and perils, with 
‘the same negative saccess.—But in truth it is absurd to hold, that there can 
be any want of success in an actual survey of regions previously unexplored 
—or that it can make any difference to the cause of geographical science, 
‘with what substances such regions may be bounded.—It would have been a 
‘discovery if Captain Cook had found an Austral Continent, and it would 
have been a discovery if Captain Ross had found a North-West Passage.— 
‘But if it was a discovery in the former to ascertain, that there was no such 
land, it must be equally so in the latter to have ascertained that there is av 
auch passage.—The one found only ice, where his employers hoped he might 
-fiod land,—and the other found only fand, where they had set their hearts 
-upon his finding water.—But both have equally extended our actual know- 
ledge of the globe, and enabled us to determine with precision much that 
was formerly disputed. 


Captain Ross appears to have done his duty with creat diligence, cou- 


“gage and ability; and to have told bis story very cleaily and honestly. But 


we cannot say that he has made a very interesting or entertaining book of 
_it—or that his voyages are likely to go through as many editions as those of 
Captain Cook; on the contrary, we muat fairly say, that we have found thiq 
‘work very heavy reading, and that it appears to us to be @ncumbered with 
, detaila which might very well have been spared. It is our daty, however, 
to lay before oar readcrs as clear and succinct an account of it as we ean, 


On the 18th of April 1818, the Isabella and Alexander, the former 
commanded by Captain Ross, and the latter by Licutenant Parry, dropped 
down the river, and until the 30th of the same month, were occupied in 
reaching Shetiand. The activity of the men of science here burst forth with 
all the zeal to be expected from new naturalists, burning to try the temper 
of their hammers upon the Northern rocks, and to stain their maiden nip- 
pers in the blood of the first butterfly. The bones of a whale were broughi 

triumphantly on board—as a part of the skeleton of a mammoth. 


On the third of May the signal was made for sailing ; and here the voy- 

age may be said to have commenced. The first nautical” observation of im- 
portance, occured on the 6th of this month, and it serves to nullify the 
place, if not the existence of Oloff Kramer's bank. This remark is shortly 
followed by a similar one, on the ‘ Sanken land of Buss ;” iu which, also, 
° we infer, that Captain Ross is an unbeliever. The first ice was seen on the 
26th of May, nearly in the latitade of Cape Farewell. Pennant attempts to 
describe from others, what be had never seen himself, the singular splea- 
dour of colouring, and the infinitude of strange and picturesque forms, 
which these masses assume. Captain Ross, who, as we understood, was 
long employed in surveying the White Sea, must have often acen them : 
But he seems to us to have failed ncarly as much as the other ; and, indced, 


. 


we aré persuaded, that the ideas of visible objects, to which there is no 
thing analogous io ordinary experieuce, can never be commanicated by 
mere description. Nor has Captain Ross's draftsman made them very pal- 
pable to the sense. : ' 


Ico was now met with every day, and the weather was found varia- 
ble, while the ships held their course in a norih-westerly direction, towardg 
the entrance of Baflin’s Bay, very absurdly called Davis's Strait. Here, 
on the first of Jane, a certain memorial of the date and ships’ place was 
committed to the waves in a bottle: a practice resorted to on various other 
occasions; throughout the voyage, for the purpose of ascertaining, in the 
event of their being afterwards found, the direction and the velocity of the 
+ aay which sets through the north-west passage, and out of—the Polar 

asin. 


The temperatare at this time was about the freezing point; that of the 
surface of the water and the air differing by about two degrees, The obser- 
vations of this nature are very proiusely scattered through the Journal; but 
having been very sensibly brought into one general view in a Table, we 
shall pay no further attention to them ia this sketch of the voyage. On the 
4th of Jane, the firsi positive decision is made respecting the non-existence 
of a.current ; although the bottle, parsaant to orders, is still yery properly 
sent afloat, to sail down the ttream oftime. The first remarks which bave 
metuson the deviation of the magnetic needle, in cousequence of the 
ship’s attraction, are here also made. This fact, ae our nautical and phi- 
losophical readers know, was originally pointed, out by Captain Flinders, 
and it appears to have occupied a considerable share of Captain Ross’a 
attention; but as it isfreated iu some detail in a separate memoir, it way 
also, be passed over for resent. Jt is more material to obscrve, that we are 
here again assured, that there was no current; ‘which appeared surprising,” 
as the wind had blown for three. successive days directly down the strait. 
The island of Disco was ‘seen on the 9th of June; but no material observae 
tions appeer to have been made between this period and the 14th, when the 
Expedition reached Waygat Isiand,—the usual nautical remarks occupying 
this portion of the Journal, An important report from the Inspector of the 
Danish se}tlement is here quoted ; and it seems nota little at variance with 
the populet belief which preceded, and seems in a great measare to bave 
given birth to, the Expedition. We are there informed, that the winter had 
been unusually severe ; the sea being frozen near his station early in Decem- 
ber, when it was generally frozen only about the middle of February. Love 
Bay, and Waygat’s Strait, were still frozep: he had been resident ine 
Greenland seven years, and had remarked that the severity of the cold in-’ 
creased.’ How are we to reconcile this statement with the breaking up of 
the polar ice, with cycles of seasons, and the approach of those halcyony 
dafs, when every potatoe-field in Englaud shall become a vineyard, and! 
even the John Barleycorn of our native poet give way to native claret and 
champagne? Even the burning rays of the aurora borealis iteelf seem, in 
Inspector Fiushe’s opinion, to have fallen blunted from the adamantine sem 
that hemmed in his friends, and compelled them to eat their dogs instead of, 
seals ;—which, ‘after all, was no very bad change of diet. 


‘Itappears, that the Exquimaux ean here see the opposite land across the 
strait in a clear day; an observation afterwards confirmed by the éxpericace 
of Captain Ross's officers. As the distance cannot be much less than 200 
miles, that jand;umust be very high; although mach must also be attributed: 
to the effecta of harifontal refraction. The beight from which the natives 
see this laad cannot exceed 1000 feet, as the bills are rarely accessible to a 
higher point, by reason of the ice and snow., A current waa here observed 
running south, at the rate of a quarter of a:mile an hoar: But there is no 
reason to think that it comes from the Polar Basio. In many cases,.these 
currents appear, from the Journal itself, to be merely the tide-currents, and 
alter their directions in a few hours, as that changes. In other cases, thoy 
are the result of the wiuds, which, acting on the loose ice, and impeliing it 
forward, the water necessarily followsto fillup the wake, thus producing 
the superficial and deceptive appearance of a real carrent. We are per~ 
suaded, (aud the reanlts to be deduced from this Journal justify us in that 
Opinion), that the currents, respecting which so much bas been said, and 
which bave given rise to so many fanciful speculations, are all of the samo 
nature, and that‘no permanent or sjeady easrent exists in Bailio’s Bay. « 


_The sea, on the 1¥th of June, appeared to occupy the whole visible 
horizon; and the vessels were made fast, by means of their ice-ancbors, ‘to 


aa iceberg, being detained in compavy with 45 ships cmployed on the Whale 
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fishery. The fret important geographical observation respecting the land 
is here made; and a correction of 5° in longitude, and of 30 miles in lati- 
tude, was made in the Admiralty charts. . This was to be expected, én con- 
sequence of the inadequate fneané ahd the imntéquate hands,from which 
former positious had been 4educed; and, among pther important fraits of 
this expedition, to Geogragby, it will be seen, by consulting the appended 
chart, that a material change has been made in the position of the land 
wheyever that bad formerly been determined, either by dead reckoning, or 
by observations op the longitude. 


After-the asual difficulties in working through the ico, the Expedition 
reached Four Island Point, where a worthy disciple of Dr. Spurzheim was 
found digging for skulls. Here the ships were put intoa perilous siteation 
by the motion of the ice; and the Alexander took the ground, but was re- 
lieved by the exertions of the crew, and those of some whalers that chan- 
ced to be in company. A detail is next given of an outrace committed on 
the Danish factory, by some sailora from a fishing vessel. Weare happy-to 
inform our readers, that the Admiralty very properly interfered after the re- 
turn of thie expedition, and that: adequate remuneration has sioce. been | 
made to the injared. To sweeten the remembrance of this injury, a ball 
Was given to the natives, a Shetland Orpheus forming part of the Isabella's 
establishment, and the Esquimaux interpreter Sackheuse conducting the 
ceremonial, 


* Sackhense’s mirth and joy exceeded all bonnds; and, with a good-humoured 
Officioutness, justified by the important distinction which his snperior knowledge 
now gave him, he performed the office of master of the ceremonies. An Exqni- 
maux master of ceremonies toa ball on the deck of one of His Majesty's ships in the 
fcy eeas of Greenland. was an office somewhat vew: but Nash himeelf-conid sot 
have pe:foimed his functions in a manner more appropriate. It did ot belong 
even to Nash to combine ia hisown person, like Jack, the discordant qnalifications 
@f seaman, interpreter, draughtsman, and master of ceremonies to a ball, with those 
of an active fisher of seals, and a hunter of white bears.’ 


This poor man, after the voyage was terminated, wae sent to Edinburgh 
with the intention, as Captain Ross informs us in his Introduction, of being 
again appointed interpreter on the next expedition; and here he unforte- 
nately died, He appears to have combined an vousual degree of intelli- 
genes and ingenuity, with much ardour for the acquisition of knowledge; a 
feature, if we judge from the reports of the Moravians,. very prevalent’ 
among the Esquimaux of Labrador. He had narrowly escaped. with bis 
life, shortly afier the ball, by the bursting of bis overloaded gun. 


The ice, which had so long formed a solid mass, and hitherto impeded 
the attempts of the expedition to work its way towards the North, began to, 
break up on the 2d of Joly; and the’ vessels aceordingly ‘moved  ferwaril 
slowly. labouring throagh narrow and intricate chutuels, among mountains 
end loose pieces of field ice. To the westward, the'lté continued solid ; and 
it soon appeared, that the only chance of effecting‘’ fartber passage North, 
consisted in keeping near the shore. vag 

This fact has been generally known to former navigators, as_it is to 
the whalers within the limits of their experience in Baflin’s Bay. The 
enuse, however, bas not been investigated. On nanowly examining Cap- 
tain Ross’s Journal, it will be found to be copnegted with the relative depth 
of water in the several paris of the Bay. Along the shore, the soundings 
‘are every where deep, ranging from 90 to 450 lathome on the east side. But 
whenever, from the openness of the ‘ice, it wan possible, and for making way 
to the north uceessary, to stand out ito the Bay, the water was gradually 
found to shoal; ayetaging, wherever the observations were made, from 80 
to 40 fathoms. It will certainly be singular if this.¢xtraordinary formation 
of the bottom should be found to prevail generally to thisregion. Butif it 
should, it would at dnce enable us to account for the peculiar direction in 
which the ice breaks up, and its permanence in the middle of the Bay ; 
where itis also maintained by the grounding of icebergs in a direction 
transverse td the Bay, on certain shoals which are noticed ina subsequent 
partof the Journal. On the 1éth, tho Isabella scems to have been once 
more placed in a perilous sitoation, hy being jammed in between two ice- 

floes, aad lifted several fect out of the water. 


No oceurrcace more inter@ting than the ysual difficult, progress through 
the ice. appears to have taken place till the 24th, when the Expedition 
‘yeected a point, ‘beyond which, asfar as Cape Dudley Digges, land had, 
not been seen by former navigators ;’ and here Captain: Ross's geographical: 
‘discoveries may. properly be saidto commence. The first important vbser- 
vation he made was, that the whales were as nilmerous and a’ tame as they 
«were inthe days of the Baffins and the Davises. We'trust oar whalers will 
profit by thediscovery, The wretehed economy prevaleut'in the victualling 
of theipabips ianch, that they.are often known (o retarn nearly destitate of 
provisions ;' adr ran they venture beyond the old beaten track, for fear of 
‘the cansequpeces of aa aceéidteutal detention. His voyage ha’ proved, 
that even 2 season of no peculiar mildness, and after a winter unusaally 
wevere, the whole Bay may be circuinnavigated within that time in which a 
-whaler safely return ; and that the unexplored parts abound ‘in hose 
fish whith hase boen cradually, aad for a long time, becoming scarce in the) 
more ivequented parte of this aca. Another remark may be made: on the 
Aamouess of these whales. They appenr never to have been disturbed, 
bowing no fear of the ships or of the boats; a proof that they do not range 
far, though barpooned whales bave been supposed to pass through the 
north-west passa go from Spiteberzen iatv Baflin’s Bay. 
.- 0 Here prphably originated the thoughts af m passage towards the north| 
4nd gorth-cast reund, Greenland ; although po direct: intioution of this is; 
&iver 40. the fone sppeny. Captain..Roea may. bare. suppressed: bis: 
Opinion on this hedd ;- ag, by his ipstsUctions, be is directed to explore this 


part of the coast, afier he had examined the eastern shore of Americas 
rather a singular mode of proceeding, as he was to return for that purpose 
through the very routehe had passed, when even the whole sesson was 
barely sufficiést to’ carry bim to Cumberland Strait: But these are points 
in‘wavigation beyond the limits of our acquaintasice on this subject, and we 
must leave the adepts in this ecience to settle it among them. Our judgment 
respecting his opinion, is founded on the description of high mountains of 
lad aud ice to the east of Melville Bay, forming an impassable bartier. 


On the 7th of August the vesscle experienced a severe gale of wind 


and were in extreme danger. Wo shall give the ah fe : 
Ross’s own words, —_ s description in Captain, 


‘A floe on one side of the Isabella appeared to be fixed, while another, with 
acircular motion, waa passing rapidly along. The pressure continuing to increase, 
it became a trial of strength between the ship and the ice; every support threp. 
tened to give way ; the beams in the hold began to bend; and the iron tanke aet- 
tled.together. .At this critical moment, when it seemed imnossible for the ship -to 
sustain the accumulating pressure much longer, she rose several feet; while the 
ice, which was-more than six feet thick, broke against her sides, curting back on 
itself. ‘Khe great stress vow fell upon her bow, and, afier being agaiw lifted up, 
she was carried with great violence towards the Alexander, which ship had hithertu 
been, in a great measure, defended by the Isabella, Every effort t®. avoid 
their getting foul of cach other failed, the ice-anchors and cables broke DBe 
after another, and the sterns of the two ships came so violently into contact, as to 
crush to pieces a boat that could not be removed in time. ‘The collision was tre- 
meadous, the anchors atid chain-plates being broken, and nothing less expected 
than the loss of the masts: but, at this eventful instant, by the interposition f 
Providence, the force of the ice seemed exhausied; the two fields suddenly re- 
ceded, and we passed the Alexander with comparatively little damage. ‘The last 
things that hooked each other were the two bower anchors, which, being torn 
from the bows, remainded suspended in a line between the two ships, wotil that 
ef the Alexander gave way.’ 


By this, as well as by the circumstance formerly mentioned, it appears 
that the Isabella had been better adapted to the ice than was originally sup- 
posed; and that to her unusual strengthening sho was indebted for the eg- 
cape she had made. 


On the cessation of this gale, land was seen; and the first discove 
was made of that colony of Esquimaux, respecting which the public bas 
already beard nearly all that Captain Ross has to say; ond to whom he bas 
given, with somewhat of national affection, the name of Arctic Highlanders. 
By the intervention of the Esquimaux interpreter, a commanication waa 
s00n established, which was maintained at intervals for six days; when the 
opening of the ice, and the positive natare of his instructions on the main 
object of the expedition, compelled bim to take leave of Prince Regent's 
Bay. Captain Ross informs us these Esquimaux conceived the ships to ho 
living and Qying creatures; a much more patoral mistake where whales 
are familiar objects, than in many other situations where we understand it 
to have occurred. Dering the conversation which was held with the intez- 
preter Sackheuse, (Captain Ross states) ‘ 


‘1 had been employed with a good telescope, in observing their motions; and 
bebeld the first man, approach with every mark of fear and distrust, looking free 
quently behind to the other two, and beckoning them to come on as if for support, 
They oceasionally retreated, thea advanced again with cautious steps in the ate 
titude of listening, generally keeping one hand down by their knees, in readiness 
to pull out a knife which they had in their boots ; in the other hand they held their 
whips with the lash coiled up; their sledges remained at a jittle distance, the 
fourth man being a stationed to keep them in readiness for escape. 
Sometimes they drew ‘back the covering they had on their beads, as if wishing fo 
catch the most distant sounds ; at which time I conld discern their features, dis- 
playing extreme terror and amazement, while every limb appeared to'tremble ds 
they moved.’ They were requested to cross a chasm which separated them from 
the interpreter, by a plank; but ‘appeared still much alarmed, and requested 
that Sackheuse only sbould come over ; be accordingly passed to the opposite side, 
on which they earnestly besought him not to touch them, as, if he did, they shonid 
certainly die. After he had used many argaments to persaade them, that he was 
flesh and blood, the native who had shown most courage, ventured to toucli his 
hand; then pollig himself by the nose, set up a shout, iw which he was joined By 
Sackheuse, and the other three. The presents were thea distributed, consisting 
of two or three articles of clothing, and a few strings of beads. 
Sackbeuse exchanged his knife for one of theirs. 


Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry then went on the ice; and, 

‘ by the time they reached it, the whole were assembled; those who had originaly 
been left at a distance with their sledges, having driven up to join their comrades. 
The perty now, therefore, consisted of eight natives, with all their sledges, aod 
about 50 dogs, two sailots, Sackheuse, Lieutenant Parry, and myself; forming a 
groupe of no small singularity, not a little increased, also, by the peculiarity of 
the situation on a field of ice far from the land. The poise and clamour ee | be 
ing, 


After which, 
P 


easily convinced, the wliole talking and shouting together, and the dogs how 
while the natives were fogging them with their long whips to preserve order.’—= 
* Que arsival prodyced considerable alarm, causing them to retreat a few steps to- 
wards their sledgesj en this, Sackhense called to us to pull oar noses, ashe hed 
discovered this to be the mode of friendiy saintation with them. ‘This ceremony 
was accordingly performed by each of us, the natives during their retreat making 
use of the same gesture, the nature of which we had not before understood.” — 
Presents were then made, and ‘ on seeing their faces in the glasses, theic astonish« 
ment appeared extreme, and they looked round im silence, for a moment, at each 
other, and at us. Immediately afterwards they set upa general shout, succeed- 
ed by @ loud laugh, expressive of extreme delight, as well as surprise, in which 
wejoined, partly from inability to aveid it, and willing also to show that we wete 
pleased with our new acqaaintagces.’ 


Confidence ahortly after became established, and uncovering of heads 
was stuitstitued for pulling of moses; the natives appearing to comprehend 
the nature of this ceremooy, more quickly than the ecamen did the otber, 
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an! probably nof eonsidering it a much more reasonable, although a more 
incopvepient testimony of respect. They were then invited to the ship, to 
which one of them. thought proper to address a speéch, ‘ pausing between 


every quéstion, and pulling his nose with the atmost solemnity.’ “Ali the 
wonder to be expected was here excited: but the quantity of the wood and 
frou appeared to be the chief objects of surprise. 


‘Their knowledge of wood seemed to be limited fo some heath of a dwarf- 
ish growth, with ‘stem no thicker than the finger, and accordingly they knew 
mot what to think of the timber they saw on board. Not being aware of its 
weight, twoor three of: them, successively, seized om the spare top-mast, evi- 
dently with the view of catrying it off; and as soon as they became familiar with 
the people around them, they showed that desire of possessing what they admired, 
which is so universal among savages. The only thing they looked on with 
contempt was a little terrier dog,—judging, mo doubt, that it was toe small for 
drawing a sledge ; bat they shrunk back, as if in terror, from a pig, whose prick- 
ed ears, and ferocious aspect, being of the She.land breed, presented a somewhat 
formidable appearance. This animal happening to’ grunt, one of them was 80 ter- 
Sified, ‘that he became from that moment uneasy, and appeared impatient to get 
ont of the ship. Iv carrying bis parpose into effect, however, ie did not lose bis 
propensity to thieving, as he seized and endeav«ured to carry off the smith’s anvil ; 
finding that he could not rewove it, he jaid ho.d.of the large hammer, threw it on 
on and, following it -himself, deliberately set iton his sledge, and made 


The intercourse with the natives was interrupted for two days by a gale 
of wind, but renewed on the 13th of Augnet, and continued to the 6th, 
when, the ice having opened, Captain ‘Ross ‘felt it his daty, to quit this 
pezition, and to pursue without loss of time the main abject of the expedi- 
tion.’ The tract here called the Arctic Higbinods, occapies a space of 120 
miles on the share, and of about 20 in breadth, being cut off from the sur- 
rounding land, by impassable mountains. -As: the officers, at the time they 
originally landed, did not proceed far beyond the beach, nothing definite is 
given respecting the nature of the country of its produce, except the little 
that could be coilected from the reports of the natives, The most impor 
tant article of this, is the native iron, from which, by mcans of sharp stones, 
they procare fragments, which being flattened, are inserted ia a handle of 
sea unicorns’ horns, thus forming very tolerable knives. It is ascertained 
to cvotain nickel, and therefore conjectured to be of, meteoric origin. Game, 
consisting probably of some species of etraq and pares, were said to be 
abundant, as well as black foxes, a fur, of whieh, tke,value is considerable 
—as, at the moment we write, it is selling at20)gaineas per skin, andress- 
od, at the brokers’ sales. It is imagined also that a commerce in sea ivory 
might be esiablished; and the abundance of whales forms a legitimate temp- 
tation to extend the fishery tlius far. saa 


. Their language isa dialectof the Kyquimagx; and a parallel vocabu- 
lary, of small extent, isgivenin the Jourgal; and there is a speculation on 
ibo origin and convexions of these vibes, from weich we learn vothing. In 
persons, manners, and dress, they difer little from, the Sauthern I's juimaux ; 
but the number of the natives could nat be diseovered.. Ii is imagined by 
Captain Hoss that they bave no idea of a spirit, good or evil, and that their 
conjorors or angekoks, are merely a superior order of jaggiers, serving thet 
apprenticeship regutarly to the busines¥, dud like the Lapland wizards, ca- 
pable of bottiing a storm io a pight-cap! The bubititions are partly sunk 
wader ground, as is usvalia these arctic regions, and the.fire and tight for all 
purpose is a wick of moss dipped in oil. . Phat ‘oil, anid the flesh of the sea 
unicoro, seem to constitute their chief articles of food, but their dict ap- 
ed to be parely animal, as it was believdd: they bad’ no esculent vegeta- 
le substance, and rejected will disguat tlfat which was, presented to them 
on board the ship. In their dog sledzes,. their aversion to walking, and 
other general habits, they resembie aj) the tribe, and they appeared content. 
ed and weil fed. 


In one respect they showed a very decided mark of civilization, by 
which, no less than by the sight of a gibbet, a dtranger migut determine that 
he bad arrived at civilized country :—They hate a‘king, to whom they pay 
faxes. He is, however, ‘ strong, very good, and very much beloved :’— 
some compensation, assuredly, fora gabelle of train-oil, or a poll-tax op 
peaanicorns. Another essential mark of civilization is, however, wanting ; 
enthey have no war: Aad there ie yet a fact perbaps still more surprising ;— 
they are utterly unacquainted with any mode of goieg on the water, and ap- 
peared vever even to have heard of a canoe. 


On leaving this colony, the Expedition reached what Captain Ross calls 
the last barrier of ice, and ‘ for tbe first thne saw the sea wash the rocks. 
Baffin’s sight of the land had terminated before he came near this place; 
nor did he again sec the shore antil he was neer Cape Dudiey Digges, 


We thipk we can deduce, from various observations in the Journal, that 
thie barrier is formed by 4 maltitude of iceberge, aground on a bottom o! 
about 40 fathoms in depth. By means of these, the motions of the field ice 
is checked. and a solid body is thds geucrated, wiich reuiains to so late o 
period in the year as to impede ibe attempts of Vessels, which aré generally 
ready to make the attempt before the thaw is sufficiently catablished. The 
drifting of the ice by the north-west winds, from the upper and wider parts 


of the bay, causes the loose ice to settle and consolidate in this manners, pot: 
only ow thia shoal, but on the general line of shallow water that runs paralle i 
tothe east side of.the bay; andit is probable, that at the season at which’ 


this barrier ,was passed, a passage into the Bay might have been eflected in 
fnady other places to the southward, where, atun carlicr period, ithad been 
found impassab's. . ms 


The velocity of the tide was about enc mile in the hour,. the ebb to the 


eastward ; the water was deep, and no iadinaion of any othos current is men. 
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tioned. It appeared that foxes of vaiice’ colours, Black, white; add red, 
were found on the shore at this place ;~to which the panie of Cape York it 
given. ‘ j "Ey 

To the north of this point, a considerable tract of ice or snow Wa found, 
stained of a dark erimson colour, to the depth of 10 of 12. feet. Om cx a- 
mination, the colouring matter was foand to consist of minute globular pac- 
ticles; and a portion‘was brought bome for examination. Jo the Appendix, 
the result of that examination, by Dr. Wollaston, is stated ¢ and he is strong- 
ly iaclined to thimm the red matter consists ‘of dinate globules, from 
1-1000th to 1-3600ths:ef an inch iwdiameter. I believe théir'coat to be co- 
louriess, and that the reduess belongs wholly to the contents, which seems 
to be of an‘oily nature; and not soluble in water, bat@oluble io rectified 


spirits of wine. When the globules are highly magnified, and seen with 


safficient light, they appear:to be internally subdivided inté about 8 or 10 
cells. They'bear to he dried with the heat of boiling water, without lose 
of colour ; by, destructive. distillation they yicld a fetid oil, accompanicd 
with ammonia, which might lead to the supposition that they.are of animal 


origin; but since the seeds of various planis also yield this product, and 


singe the leaves of Fuei also yield ammonia by distillation, do not disco- 


ver any thing in the globules themselyes which shows distinctly from what 


source they are derived. 1 findy however, along with theas, a small portion 


of cellular substance, which bas not only these globules adherent to its sur- 
face, but also contained in its interior; and this substance, which I must 
therefore eousider of the same origin. with them, appears by its mode of 


burning to be decidedly vegetable,.as kknow of no animal substance whick 


a0 instantly baras away (o a whiteash as soon as it is heated to redness.’ 


We have only to add to this statement, that, from portions of this mat= 


ter which have arrived in Edinburgh, the smell at present is that of a mixturé 
of fish oi) and drying oil, with something peculiarly offensive superadded. 


No further ‘ight can of course st present be thrown on this curioas subject. 
On the 17th of August. Cape Dudley Digges was made, and found to 


agree with the description given of it by Baffin. ‘The inlets were every- 


where filled with solid ice; aud the fhierior codntry presented a range of 


high mouvtains covered with snow. Here an opportnnity was also afforde 
of witnessing the origin of the iceberg; and a plate of the object is given. 


The country was inbabited event ‘here, as huts were to be distinguished. 
was vonciuded to be Petowack, the oapital of the Arctic Highlands.’ We 


are here treated, ‘ en passant,’ with a remark on the substitaion of food for 


sleep. We have often heard of a much cheaper substitute, that of sleep for 
food. We do not know whether the physicians of this Msculapian city will 
consider Captain Ross’s theory as a good one, or whether they have a bettet 
to Me but of this we are eure, that it was a strong mark of the good 
will and perseverance of his crew, aod of the excellent discipline which he 
appears to have maintained among them. It at any rate seems to prove the 
superiority of the buman aniaal to all oibers, and to show the effect of men+ 
tal energy iu stimulatiog muscular exertion; and, what is more extraordina- 
ry, in suspending the exhaustion which in other cases would follow its ox- 
cess. 


The passage of Wolstenhoilm Sound occupied the 18th of August, and 
Carey’s Islands were seen, still farther confirming the accuracy of Baffin; 
to Whose memory, if we may judge from some incidental remarks of this 
vatore throughout the Journal, and a passage of a much more decided na- 
ture in the introduction, Captain Ross pays alate, but a well merited, tri= 
bute of respec& An attempt was now made to find the north-west passagé 

1 Whale Sound ; ‘but we were soon convinced that there was no naviga- 
ole passage in that direction.” We presume that this jadgment most have 
bevn formed from the Sound being full of solid ice, and from the height and 
jorm of the land beyond; but here Captain Ross has unfortunately left us in 
ibe dark. We do not ourselves believe there is a possibility of a pastage 
thraggh Whale Sound; but it was incumbent op Captain Ross ta have 
stated his reasons for bis conviction. We have not however heard, that 
out of the namerous projects for a north-west passage, invented since bis 
ieturn, this oae has been proposed ; and we therefore conclude, that thé 
warmest advocates of the Polar Basiv are equally ‘ convinced.’ 


After passing Carey’s Islands, Smith’s Sound was made, of which 
Baflin appears also to have had a view, Captain Ross conceived the bot- 
om of it as being 15 leagues distant, and gare names to the two Capes, 
the soundings here gave the depth of 190 fathoms, while the floating of 
iarge icebergs alao proved that the water was generally deep. 


A generabopiuion has, we believe, been entertained, that the depth of 
‘he soundings near the land, afforded indications of the expected passage ; 
aod as this question often arises in the course of the Jonrpal, it is proper 
to inquire on what it is founded. Wé have already seen, that the depth 
along shore, even wiihin three miles of that land which is unquestionably 
coutinuoar, reaches to 455 fathoms, while in the middle of the Bay, it fa 
culy one Auitired. It is further proved by other obsérvationsa scatteréd 
‘hrowgh the course ofthe narrative, that the bottom fs iA vatious party of 
ihe Bay execeding!y irregular and mountainous; circumstaticus which pre- 
clade all possibilixy of coming to & coneluston on this subject in favour of a 
passage in any particular inlet. On the coast of Norway, there are no souné- 


‘ings im 200 fathoms, and the river Kota in Lapland is equally deep; so that 


bo arguntent appears eapable of being founded on the depth of water. More- 


4ver, in: Hebring’s Straits, where there ie a ao are but 28 a ; 
ie may also, remark, t 


andin«be entrance of the White Sea, but nine. - 
io Laataster Sound, and in all theother deep bays'to the north, the fragments 
brought up by the sounding line were sharp, having ondergone no motiod ; 


whereas, aboul Diseo, where the coustamt motion af thcice, the tides, and ibe 
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winds, cance & perpetual caurrentin alternate directions, the grave! at the bot- 
tom is all rougded, In tke northera baya, the lee breaks aud floats away, and 
the water at the bottom remains at rest; a cireamstance which could not 
happen, ifa passage or current existed through them. 


Tho soundings throcghout this voyage present a new feature in nauti- 
cal practice, and form a valuabie addition to the discoveries of our naviga- 
tor, For these we are indebted to the great attention’ be has bestowed on 
this subject by which he has proved. that, with proponoare, it is as easy to 
reach the bottom at 1900, fathoms as it: was formerly meemed. te be at 100. 
By an ingenious instrament, also of his-owa inventions he has succeeded in 
briaging from the bottom the materiala Which the commen: deep-sea lead 
«-ftem failed to do from a tenth part of that depth, by weans of which, not on- 
iy the materials, bat ever the temperature ofthe water is ascertained ; the 
mon-conducting property of the water preventing.-the. communication of the 
temperatare above te the mud contained in the forceps of hie machine. 


On the 20th of August, it waa found impotsible to get further north, in 
‘consequence of the i¢e; and a solid mass was foand reaching across that 
bay, which forms the northermost part of Baffid’s*Bay. As this bay‘is yet 
unnamed, itis buteommon justice to eur navigator to give it tho name of 
Rose’s. Tho rie of the tide was here four feet, and the flood set to the 
morth; bat the velocity waa diminished to half a’ knot in the hour.— At this 
part of his Journal, Captain Ross thinks it necessary to recapitulate the 
particulars on whieh his conviction, -that no passage exists ia is place, is 
sounded; circumstances which apptat eqaally to have afforded conviction 
to his officers, who ‘ were satisfied that4they bad seen the land ail cound this 
lay at different times,’ as did also the offivers of the Alexander, who were 
<M the maat-head of the ship at the sametime. | They are sufficicat to satisfy 
ais, that there is no passage through Rose's Bay: and we shall, instead of 
quoting them, rofer ous readers to that, part of the Journal. We sha!!, how- 
ever, insers the cancluding passage, as itis equally applicable to other cases 
where this problematical passage may still be supposed to exist. * Even if 
\t be imagined, that aome narrow strait may exist through these mountains, 
it is evident, that it must for ever be un-navigable, and there is not even a 
ehance of ascertaining ite existence, since all approach to the bottom of 
ahese bays is prevented by the ico which fills them to so great a depth, and 
appears never to have moved from its statiop.” p. 153. 


On quitting the northernmost point which the expedition had thas reach- 
ed, the veasels proceeded to explore Jones’s Sound, the next inlet where 
the passage in question might be expected. Thfs bay was also filled with 
fice of a peculiarly solid nature, and of a green colours the land appearing 
bare of vegetation: Few birds were seen, uo whales, or any animal, except 
seals, which were abundant. The depth of water was 110 fathoms. Here 
also it was ascertained, ‘that a sidge of very high mountains extended 
nearly across the bottom of the bay, joining to another from the soath.not 
quite so bigh.’ Being sotisfied that there could be no passage here, the 
wessels stood to the sonthward. At this place a piece of fir was picked 
up, with the mark of the plane and adze on it, and containing nails. Cap- 
tain Ross thinks it bad drifted up the bay by the southerly winds: he seems 
to forget the shorter road it might have had, like the harpooned whales, 
from the White Sea, or the west coast of America, throuch the Polar Ba- 
pia and Jones's Sound; or Lancaster Sound ;—’tis all one. We must here 
yemark, that this is the only piece of driftwood that was found in the bay. 
A good deal of stress has been laid on the sabject of driftwood coming from 
the Polar Basin, between Spitzbcrgen and Greenland, or through the North- 
west Passage down ‘ Baffin’s Sea,’ alter having made the voyage of Beh- 
ying’s Straits, and, for aught we know, that round Cape Horn also, from 
the Bay of Hondutas. * Jaconsequentia rerum foedissima.’ We have in- 
quired of our nautical friends respecting these occurrences. Admiral Lowe- 
wporn’s theory of the specific gravity of fonting mahogany, which is too hea- 
vy to float, and of which the specific gravity is diminished by its being per- 
forated, is no doubt very philusophical; but we must say, that we thiok the 
plain and valgar supposition of the loss of a ship, or the washing overboard 
of a few planks, is a more natural solution of the phenomena. 


On the 24th of August, the sun set to our navigators for the fret time— 
termivating a day of ‘ 1872 bours,’ as it is here stated; ‘and giving them 
warding ‘of the approach of a long and dreary winter.’ The land surround- 
ing Joues’s Sound was repeatedly seen at the same time; the ice was much 
heavier and morecompact. On the 28th of Augast, the fors, which had 
‘been found vory prevalent for some days, began to be of serious ineonve- 
nience, as the nights also became dark ; but at several times, the land was 

“traced to the latitude of 76° 27’, presenting ridges of very loity mountains: 
The coast, however, being defended by ice, it could not be approached 
within five leagues. The sca to the eastward was at the same time en- 
@isely clear of ice. The mountains were estimated at 4000 feet, (it is not 
.@asy to conjecture ppon, what grounds), and were bat partially covered with 
auow ; black rocks protruding at their summits; their sides, near the foot. 
wose equally elear; and ous navigators cousidered this part of the coast as 
habitable. The founding were igund Jp seach from 200 to 240 fathoms, 
prety regularly for a considerable apace, 

On the 29th, the ships continued: standing towards. the most distant: 
fond, which was indistinetly seen ‘at half’ past five in the afternvon from, 
aouth to north-west. During this progress, the temperature of the surface’ 
water increased from 62° to 36. Tiiiv is very property attributed to the ves-: 


gels having quitted the ice, in the vicinity of which the freezing temperature }. 


« 


ii naturally maintained. A wide opening appeared bere, between 8 cape,| 
called Cape Chaslotte, and a more distant land, which, ‘after some tacking,’ 
the Isabella was edabled to stand infor, to explore; and on the 30th of 
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from weet to north in a chain of hich mountains covered with snow.’ A 
yellow ekg; without land, was also seen ‘ between west and south-west,’ with 
the water clear of ice; the opening taking the appearance of a chaonal, 
which was ‘judged to be 45 miles; (wide) we suppose. But here we, are, 
as asnal, left ta our conjectures respecting the opinion Captain Rose, might 
have formed on the subject.of thie channel, and the feelings of hope or douht 
with which he may heve heen agitated in arriving at a point, which, to say 
the least, gave the strongest indication that.bad yet beea found of a north, 
west passage. ' ° 


In the afternoon of the same day, ‘the wind having obliged them to 
stand to the south side, they had arrived at the moat magnificent chain of 
mountains which they hadever beheld.” The rocks of the summits, in these 
also, protruded beyond the covering of svow. ‘The rest of the day was 
speat in beating to the westward ; ati sail was carried. and every advantage 
taken of the changes in the direction and strength of the wind. As theeven, 
ing closed, the wind died away,—(he weather became mild aod warm,—the 
water much smoother, and the atmosphereciear and screae. The mountains 
on each side of the Strait, being clear of cigude, had beautiful tints af vari- 
oas colours. fFPor the firet time we discovered, that the Jand extended from 
the south two-thirds across this apparent Strait; but the fog which continu+ 
ally oceupied. that quarter, obscured itereal figure. During this day, moch 
interest was excited by the appearance of this Strait;’ but the general opi- 
pion was, that'it was-oply an inlet; and, by anticipating a few pages of the 
narrative, we find that it was the Laneaster’s Sound of Baflin, the latitade 
being here found to coincide with that given in his account. 


* Soou after midnight the wihd began to shift, and the ship came gradually up, 
enabling us to etand directly up the bay: I, therefore, made ail sail, and left the 
Alexander considerably astern. Ata little before four e’cloek A. M., the land waa 
seen at the bottom of the inlet by the officers of the watch; but before I got upou 
deek, a apace ef about sewen degrees of the compass was obscared by the fog. The 
land which I thea saw was a high ridge of mountains, extendiug directly across the 
bottom of the inlet. This chain appeared extremely high ia the centre, and those 
towards the north had, at times, the appearance of islands, being insulated by the 
fog at their bases. Although a passage in this direction appeared hopeless, I was 
determined completely to explore it, as the wind was favourable; and, therefore, 
continued all sail. At eight the wind fell a little, and the Alexander being far 
astern I sounded, and found six hundred and seventy-feur fathoms, with a soft mud- 
dy bottom. There was,however, ne eurreat, and the temperature of the mud was 
20)°. Soon after this the breeze freshened, aud we carried all eail, icaving the 
Alexander, and steermgdirectiy:up the bay. The weather was now variable, be- 
ing cloudy and elear atintervala. Mr. Beverley, who was the most sanguine, weat, 
up to the erow’s-nest; and, at twelve, reported to me, that befere it came thick, 
he had seen the land across the bay, except for a very short space. , Although all hopea 
were given up, even by the most sanguine, that a passage existed, and the weather 
continned thick, 1 determined to stand higher up, and put into harbour [ 
might discover, for the purpose of making magnetical observations. Here I felt 
the want of a consert, which I eould empley to explore 2 coast, or discover a har: 
bonr ; but the Alexander sailed so badly; and was so leewardly, that she could not 
safely be employed ou sack aservice. Daring this day we chortesed sail several 
times, to prevent our losing sightef her altogether. As we stood sp the bay, two 
capes on the south side were diseovered, one of which I named after the Earl of 
Liverpool; and the jand was uamed Cape Hay, which formed the boundary on one 
side of Catherine's Bay before mentioned. 


« About one, the Alexander being nearly out of sight te the eastward, we 
hove to for half an hour, to let her come up a little; and, at half past one, she being 
within six or seven miles of us, we again made ali sail. I intended to have sound. 
ed during this interval; but I fonad the south-east ewell had so much increased, 
and the drift was so great,¢hat it was impracticable. 


“At half past two there were some hopes of its clearing, and I left or- 
ders to be called’ on‘ the appearance of land or ice abead. At three, the 
otficer of the watch, who was relieved to his dinner by Mr. Lewis, repot® 
ed, on his coming iute the cabin, that there was’ some appearance of its clear- 
ing at the bottom of the bay; I immediately, therefore, went on deck, and soon 
afier it completely cleared for about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, 
round the boltom of the bay, forming a connected chain of mountains with those 
which extended along the north and south sides. This land appeared to be at the 
distance of eight leagues; and Mr. Lewis, the master, and James Hay, leading 
man, being seut for, they took its bearings, which were inserted in the log; the 
water on the surface was at temperature of 84°. At this moment I saw also a cons 
tinuity of iee, at the distance of seven miles, extending frem one side of the bay 
to the other, between the nearest cape to the perth, which I named after Sir Geo, 
Warrender, and that to the sonth, which was named after Viscount Castlereagh, 
The mountains, which oceupied the centre, in a north and south direction, were 
named Croker’s Mountains, after the Secretary to the Admiralty. The south-west 
corner, which formed a spacious bay, completely occupied by ice, was named Bar- 
ruw’s Bay, and is bounded on the south by Cape Castiereagh, and ov the north by 
Cape Rosamond, which is a head land, that projects eastward fromthe bigh land 
in the centre. The north corner, whieh was the last I had made oat was a deep 
inlet; and as it answered exactly to the latitude given by Baffin of Lancaster s 
Sound, I bave no doubt that it was the same, aud consider it a most remarkable 
instance of the accuracy of that able navigator, At a quarter past three, the 
weather again became thick and unsettled ; and being now pevfectly satisfied that 
there was no passage in this direction, nor any harbour isto which I could enter, 
for the purpose of making magnetical observations, I tacked to join the Alexan- 
der, which was at the distance of eight miles; and having joined her a littie after 
four, we stood to the sonth-eastward.’ The temperature of the mud was here 
found to be 29°; and no indication of a current was observed. 


. Aa we had beard that undoubted indications of a passage throuch Lan- 
caster’s Sound existed, and indeed that the expedition now fitting out was 
intended almost entirely for the purpose of exploring it, we were rather sur- 
ptised at the positive manner in which the non-existence of the passage is 


Apgust, be porihoun aide of the land in this opening was acon ‘cxtonding | hore slated, and of the apparomt-force of the pridcace brought forward. & 
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: Gs not for us to reconcile the donbdts of those who disbelieve, | with the, 


mony of those who have see: ; bat we must'say, that our ‘ just indigoatio 


* gt ‘confident: nonsense,’ to‘ ase the words of Tillotaon, strongly tempts, ue, 


drop the subject altogether, and to accompany oar navigator throughou 


* the very little interesting matter that now remaine in bis Journal. 


Quitting Lancaster’ s8oand, the Expedition proceeded to the southward, 


" passing “two more inlets, « Which were filled with large glaciers of ice, and 
_ quite impeaetrable.” Itis here remarked, and indeed in many other p 


: ever, ‘Captain 


_ the lateness of the season, and the nature o 


at wherever there was @ head sea, the vessels made very little way, bein 
very bad sailers, particularly the Alexander—from whese bad sailing, how. 
Ross seems to have derived an advantage, namely, that of 
sarveying the coast, while detained by her tar {progress 3 an attempt whi 
s instructions, would other 


. wise bave rendered improper. There is much cause to regret, that more 


attention is not paid in those departments of our service, where no ability 


; can be supposed wanting, to circumstances on which the very fate, no lesa 
. than the efficacy, of such expeditions must depend: Ip exploring a coast, 


' dangers of @ ice-shore 


‘ tially necessary. 


, southward, connected with the ridge formerly observed in the bay. No 
. bottom was found in 550 tathoms, the same general character as on the ¢ 


nothing can be more obviously necessary than ao active vessel, of a ligh 
draught, quick ia sailing, and ready in working, 80 as to be fearless of th 
. Where so mach also, as in this instance,,was re 
uired to be-done in ao little time, quick sailing was.a property mast cesen- 
It is not for'us to imagine where the fault lies ; but it i 
obvious, that no one can be s0 competent to select the vessel for euch a pur- 
, as he whose business it is to command it, particularty if his previous 
Ceondeige of that particular navigation should: have entitled him to spoak 
with authority. i 
...da wninterrapted ehain continued to extend along this coast to the 


" side of the Bay appearing here also to prevail. 


On this evening, as we are informed, there being a thick fog, the com 


‘ passes all ceased toact. The effect of a hamid atmosphere, in oo 


the deviation, or, in other words, in diminishing the more remote action o 


' the magnetic centre on the needle, is frequently mentioned during the pro- 


gress Of the voyage. Itis aremarkable fact in the history of magnetism ; 


* bit, thongh hitherto little noticed, it ha been rovorded before. In James's 


voyage, we find the following passage. ‘ At night the fog was of so piercing 
a natare, as to spoil all our compasses, and make them flag s0 heavy withal, 
that they would not traverse; wherefore I would advise any that shall sail 
this way hereafter, to provide compasses of Masoovy ginss, or some other 
matter that will endare the moisture of the weather.’ James’s theory is 
yaore distinct, than bis remedy is unavailing ; as the needieis secured from 
the immediate contact of the ‘piercing fog’ in all compasses. It is impos- 
sible, in the present state of our information, to propose any thing on this 
aubject, of which, indeed, in all its details, we have so little accurate know- 


: ledge; but it is well worth the attention of philosophers. The natare of the 


‘iin every page of the narrative. 


expedition, and the want of persngs. Wits leisure and ability to make these 
aod many other experiments in the physical sciences, is but too evident 


On the Sth of September, another bay was found to the southward, 
here called Pond’s Kay, which Y occupied by a long glacier extending a 
considerable way into the aca. It was therefore impenctrable; but though, 


from a species of carelessness not unusual throughoat the narrative, we are 


left to our Ow conjectures, whether the north-west passage may not exist 
here, on consulting the appended drawings of the land, it is apparent that 
the high mountainous ridges already described, occupied the whole of the 
shore. At noon, being abreast of Cape Macculloch, another bay was seen 


‘ filled im the same manner with ice; and again a second, called Coutts’s 
* Jolet ; the same mountainous ridges occupying the interior country. At sun- 
“ set, ‘we had run down above 70 miles of the coast; and I was completely 


satisfied there could be no passage between latitude 73°33’ and72': This 


, coast nowhere appeared to bo inhabited. 


£ On the following day, it being quite calm, and the water smooth, we sound- 
ed with deep-sea elams, and found one thousand and fifty fathoms, which were the 


. deepest soundings we ever reached in Baflin's Bay. As we had only one hundred and 


twenty fathome.fifteen miles further north, it is evidemt that the bottom of the sea, 


. like the land, must here be yery mountainous. The mud at the bottom was 20 


extremely soft, that the instrument sunk completely into it, and considerable force 


_ was required to draw it out, The sea being a dead calm, the line became perfect- 


ly perpendicular; and we had a good opportunity of obtaining the exact depth be- 


“fore it started out of the ground, The ingirament came mp completely full, con- 


taining about six pounds of mud, mixed with a few stones and some sand. Al- 
thongh this mad was of asnbstance to appearance much coarser than that which 


* we had before obtained, it was also of a much looser natare. and had in itne insects 
* erorganic remains; but a-small star-fish: was found attached to the line below the 


point marking eight hundred fathoms. ‘The instrument teok twenty-seven minutes 


- sodascend the whole distance. Wher at five handred fathoms, it descended at 


. it took ope pecond 


* ed'the bottom, even ag 


tke rate of one fathom per second ; and when near one thousand fathoms dowa, 
andahalf per fathom. Although the check, the instrument 
made to the motion of the line when it struck the bottom, was evident to all, I wish- 
ed ts put the tact beyond donbt; and, for this purpose, I set the instrument so 
nigely, that thé teast resistance at the bottoni would make it act; and having at- 
tached the self-registeving thermometer to it, Liet it down, first to fire hundred 
fathoms, end in the same manner to six huodred, seven hundred, eight hundred, 
and a thousand, im succession, Ateach“time it came up empty, and the thermd- 
meter each time showed a lower temperatare; proving clearly, that the watcr was 
eoider as it became deeper, and also indicating, that the instrument bad nog reach- 

ras the depth of one thonsand and five fathoms, It oc- 
tupied one hour for al) bands to pull it up from that depth,’ 


In ranping farther to the southward, the Jand continued to be traced to 
the latitude of 71: 22’, where it,had not been seen by former navigators ; and 
the name of Nosth Ayr is given to.a tyact never before described. It is re- 
marked, that at this place the mountaius near the shore assumed a new cha- 
racter, * being more detached, of a reunder shape, and the tops leas covered 
withanow.’ The formality of taking posscssian was next executed on a spot 
about a degree to the southward; and traces of inhabitants were then, for 
the first time, found.on this coast. The remains of @ habitation, with a fire- 
place, a human skull, and other marks of civilization being visible. This ter- 
ritorial acquisition to the empire will not prabably be considered by the Co- 
lopial Department as a very interesting result of Captain Ross’s voyage. 


‘The hopes of discovering the north-west passage, seem inthis part of 
the narrative to be hourly diminishing ; as we read of nothing but bays filled 
with glaciers, and ofhigh land backing the whole coast, which was always 
seen during the operations of standing in and out, according to the state of 
the wind and weather, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of the contiauity 
of the coast being every where distinctly traced. 


A very large iceberg -was driven to the southward of Bruce's Bay, 
and its measurements are described, together with the attack of a bear: 
it was aground in sixty-one fathoms. A notion has been entertained, 
that sach mountains of ice had the peculiar property of moving with vast 
rapidity against the wind, breaking thropgh and quitting the fields of ice 
in which they were insulated. “ Hence it has very properly been concluded, 
that they were moved by some invisible foree—which could of course be none 
other than the current ronving out, or into, the north-west passage, it is indil- 
ferentwhich. Nowit would be very proper to ascertain, by what means 
Fabricius, who appeare to be the authority for this belief, ascertained the 
existence ofan under corrent capable of producing this effect; or how he 
determined, that the berg, and not the field ice, was in motion. We have 
taken the trouble to make some inquiries among, our moat intelligent navi- 
gators who frequent Davis’s Strait, and we find no authority in support 
of this fancy. The fact is, that the field ice, which is afoat, quite 
the berg, which is aground; and as the most conspicuous body is ‘always 
conceived to be that in motion, Fabricius, who knew leas of the sea than he 
did of butterflies, imagined that the mountain was sailing against the wind, 
when the fleld was sailing before it. These mountains have been found 
aground im 300 fathoms; but that is not near the limit at which they are 
known tolie. It is a moderate computation for solid ice, to allow a fathom 
undet Water for a foot above ; and as icebergs have been seen 600 feet above 
the surface, they must have been aground ia as many fathoms, when Fabri- 
cius imagined them afloat. 


On the 13th of September, the Expedition stood ont 120 miles into the 
bay, which was then clear of ice ; ‘that which had filled it in the commence- 
ment of the voyage having disappcared.’— It was thus ascértained, that no 
land existed in the channel of Davis's Strait, about the latitude 70° 40’, and 
consequently, that there is no such land as James’s Island, which is laid dowo 
in most of our charts.’ The origin of this Island, which Captain Ross's 
voyage has thus expunged from the charts, appears to exist in an error 
founded on the inaccurate position given to the land on the opposite sic 
of Davis's Strait. In these charts, Queen Anne’é Cape is laid down in the 
longitude of 51° nearly, and Cape Walsingham in 68°. As the real longitude 
of the former is about 54, and that of the latter 60° 45’, it is probable, that 
vessels taking their departure from the east side of the Strait, and makihe 
the opposite land, at the distance of 170 miles, instead of 400 which it Was 
supposed to be, had mistaken Cape Walsingham, or some other part of the 
land, for an island. ' 


On the 15th, the expedition continued ranning along the Jand, which 
still presented mountains notless high, or less covered with snow, than be- 
fore ; and two banks were discovered. having not more than 18 fathoms wa~ 
teron them. These shoals, it is probable, extend across the whole bay to 
Waygat Island, where a similar reef exists. Thatis deducible from the 
solid barrier of ico which was found in this direction, in proceeding north- 
wards, and from the icebergs being still aground upon it on each side, at 
their return; all the field ice being melted away. This berrier of grounded 
icebergs, like that at Cape York before mentioned, appears to be in part the 
eause of the detention of the ice in the upper part of the bay to a late season : 
the field ice being incapable of drifting sonthwards in consequence of this 
blockade. The vessels were busy till the 18th, in tracing the land which 
Davis had seen before, and in naming the capes and bays which he had 
omitted ; but themost important part of the observations consisted in detcr~ 
mining the longitudes with a greater degree of accuracy. 


From the 18th to the 2ist, the ships continued to bent to the southward, 
and on that day stood so far across the bay, as again to make the land on 
the eastern side of it, near Queen Anne’s Cape. The depth wasforty fa- 
thoms, confirming the observations formerly made respecting the shailaw- 
ness of the water in Bafiin’s Bay. Mount Raleigh was fownd to agree pre- 
cisely with Davis’s latitude ; but, as usual, differing materially i+ longitade. 
It appeared of a pyramidal form to our navigators, and is considered éx- 
ceeding!y high; and, from the comparison of the longitades which Is licre 
made, the breadth of Davis’s Strait in this place is estimated at 100 miles. 


The weather bad now become so far unsettled, that gales of wind were 
frequent; materially impeding the progress of the ships, and particularly 
that of the Alexander, which appears to have combined alt the properties of 
a bad sailer. The usnal remarks on the continuity of ‘the land to the south- 
ward, interspersed with the ordinary nautical occurrences, are found through 
several successive days down to the 30th, when the Expedition was in lati 
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tade 65° 10’, and discovered a bank of small extent. On the Ist of October 
the ships reached Cumberland Strait, of which they became immediately 
sensible, by the increased strength of the tides, and by their setting all 
yound the compass in every direction ;—the strength of the current was 
found to be two wiles in the hour. Here the voyage of discovery may be 
said to terminate, as the following extract shows that this was its authorized 
conclusion. 

® As the firstof October was the latest period, which, by my instructions, I 
was allowed fo continue on this service, I was vet authorized to proceed up this 
Strait to explore it, which, perhaps, at the advanced season of the year, might be 
100 hazardous an attempt ; the nights being now long, and the little day-light we 
bad, being goverally obscored by fogs or snow, and the rigging _of the ship covered 
with iee. 1 thought it, however advisable te finish our operations for this season, 
by making Resolution Island, the exact situation of which had been laid down by 
Mr, Wales; I, therefore, determined on steering for the southernmost land in sight ; 
we. therefore. crossed the entrance of Cumberland Strait, and, making an allow- 
ance for indraft, steered ahoat $.8.E. 1¢ will appear that, in tracing the land from 
Cape Walsingham, ne doubt could be entertained of its continuity until the place 
where we foand Camberland Strait, which is mach farther south than it was laid 
down from the latest authorities the Admiralty were in possession of ; but it is ve- 
ry near the place where Davis placed itin his chart, which bas been found sisce 
our reture. From the circumstaece of acurrent being found at the entrance 
of this Strait, there isne doubt a much better chance of passage there than in 
any other place; and it was a subject of much regret to us, that we had not been 
able to reach ite entrance soouer.’ 


On the 3rd of October, the attempt to verify its longitade by means of 
Resolution Island was considered as too ‘ hazardous ander the existing cir- 
cumstances ; Vis. thick weather, bad sailing ships, a dark moon, spring tides 
@ coast surrounded with rocks, and the time I was directed to leave the ser- 
vice on which I was employed being arrived. Our bearings of yesterday 
were, however, sufficient to convince us, that our observations and chrono- 
meters could not be materially wrong. During the last night, which was 
both dark and foggy, the Alexander had separated from as considerably ; 
and ibe wind being light, she did not join as until noon. We then bore ap 
for Cape Farewell, having iatimated, by signal, that it was my intention to 
make that Cape on our passage home. We sounded in three hundred and 
seventy fathoms, Cape Best on Resolution Island bearing west, distant 
aixteen leagues, by our reckoning. In the evening a light breeze sprang up 
from the westward, and we pursued our course.’ 


It ie unneressary, however, to pursue that course any longer. After ex- 
periencing a gaie of wind to the southward of Cape Farewell, the abips reach- 
ed Shetland on the 30th of October. 


As we bave, in the preceding detail, made repeated reference to Capt. 
Ross’s instractions, and, as it appears to us, the complete manner in which 
he executed them, it is necessary to make a few observations on their tenor, 
that by comparing them with the results of bis voyage, the reader may 

dge whether be has not fulfilled all the expectations which they held out. 

he souree from which they proceed deserves our respect, but not oar impli- 

- <* imaaaaa in the speculations on which they appear to have been 
ounded. 


It is first stated, ‘that there is reason to suppose, that ice is most aban- 
dant near the shores of the continent and islands, and in narrow straits and 
deep bays; and it may also be expected, that the sea will be most clear of 
ice where the currents are strongest, as the stream of a river will continue 
@pen long after the sides are frozen up.’ This expectation is not well- 
founded, The ice is vot most abundant in such situations—as this voyage 
bas proved; and it ought moreover to have been obvious, that the depth of 
water, and not the proximity of land, was one of the main causes, regulat- 

: ing the position and quantity of the ice. Moreover, near the shores, the 
greater strength of the tide currents, and the suddeo inequality of level pro- 
duced by their riso aad fall, cause the ice to separate in these places, where, 
in the wider seas, it continues unbroken. 


The next remark is to this effect. ‘ From the best information we have 
been able to obtain, it would appear that a current of some force runs from 
the northward towards the upper part of Davis's Strait during the summer 
acasop, and, perhaps for some part of winter also ; bringing with it fields of 
ice in the spring, and icebergs in the summer.’ Now it does not appear, that 
either Baffin, or Davis, or James, fonad any sach currents; nor have any of 
the whalers whom we have consulted brought forward any proofs of a carrent 
* of some force’ in any place, which was not produced, ia the manner for- 
merly stated, by the winds and tides. The icebergs, whenever they are cap- 
able of motion, are drifted either up or down the bay by the winds, and 
as the northerly winds predominate in the summer, it is a natural conse- 
quence that to careless observers, they should have suggested the idea of a 
enrrent down the bay. The real cause of this movement might easily bave 


been discovered, if those who quote Baffin had read him with attention. 
He says— 


‘Tn lat, 72° 12’, the sea is open, of an onsearchable depth, and of a good colour’ 
enely the tydes keep no certain conrse, nor rise but a small height, as 8 or 9 foote, 
and the floode commeth from the southward; and, in ail the bay beyond that place, 
éhe tyde is so small, and not much to be regarded, yet by reason of snow melting on 
the land, the ebbe is stronger than the floode; by means whereof, and the winds hold- 
ing northerly the fore part of the yeare, the great isles of ice are set to the southward, 
bo ann ten Hudson, and others towards Newfoundland ; for in ali the ehan- 

el where the sta is open, are great quantities of them driving » owne ; 
_ til this yeare, not weil kuown chase hey were bred.’ ene — 


Presuming however that such a current exisis, the instrneti 
ing, l ‘6, snetions go 05 
to say, that it must ‘be derived from an open sea; in which case Bafla’s 


Bay cannot be bounded 
must commanicate with 





















in this caee, 


jfand, as eur charts generally. represent it, bet 
Arctic ocean’. That Baffia's Bay does exists, . 
and that it is ‘ bounded by land,’ bas been fully proved by this voyage; but 
even if that bad not been so thoroughly established, we are at a loss toknow 
on what principle a current should be expected to flow from a supposed Asc- 
tic ocean to the ay ay agra No enczent t pore fewe Bebvog gh es which 
bt to be equally ex . As to the possibility of a current 
elds - with it drifiwoad, which mast thas be « 


uader vast fields of ice, carryi 
animpeded under ise of the most icrega- 


of sinking, travelli 


e forms, it does not admit of a scrious examination.. 


* In passing up the Strait,’ the insiractions add, ‘ if such a currentshould’ 
be discovered, it will be of the greatest importance to you, in pointing out 
that part of the Straits which is likely to be least encumbered with ice, as 
well as in leading you direct to the opening by which it may be supposed‘to 
pass from the Arctic sea into Davis's Strait.” Captain Ross appears, in 
this case, to have obeyed bis instructions with the greatest anxicty; but itis 
evident, from the sketch of his Journal which we have now given, that no 


indication of such a current was ever found. 


Io a subsequent paragraph, ho is directe| to abendon ite pursoit, if it 
appears to exist in the north-east quarter. Now, if Baffin’s Bay bas no ex- 


istence, there seems to be no reason why. the attempt to sail into the Arctic 


ocean should not have been made, wherever it appeared possible. Li seems 

to us, indeed, thata passage might, with most reason, bave beonexpected 

aap three islands and Cape York, as Baffia had not aceu this part of 
coast. 


An order follows to examine the strength and direction of the carrent 
once in 24 hours, or oftener, if any material change is observed ; to take 
its temperature at the surface frequeutly as you proceed, and to compare it 
with the temperature of the sarface, where there ie no current.” The expev- 
tations founded on difference of temperature, appear not to have been well 
considered, nor can we conceive on what grounds a current from ap arctic 
sea should be supposed to possesg a higher temperature than the water to 
the southward. The trath seems to be, with respect te erature at the 
surface in those seas, that it isso mach inflgenced by the presence or, ab- 
sence of ice, that this must be considered as a disturbing force, capable - 
destroying any eflagis which could follow from a waim current, did any suc 
exist. In fact, incxamining the Meteorological Juuroal, it will be found 
that the ‘temperatare of the surface’ was cairemely steady, and varied 
only according to its proximity to the frozen shores, or to 
abacnce of ice. 


In a subsequent part of these instructions, a passage occurs, in which 
it is said, that Baffin ‘is supposed to have seen the land,’ Baffin’s own re- 
mark is this,—* As namely there js no passage, or hope of a passage in the 
north of Davis’s Strait, we having coasted all, or near all, the circumfer- 
ence thereof, and 6nd it to be no other than a great Bay,—'Por my owa 
part, I would bardly have believed the contrarie, until mine eyes became 
wituesse of that 1 desired not to have fonm!, still taking occasion of hope 
on every little likelybood, till sach time as we had almost coasted the cir- 
cumference of this gsoat Bay.’ ° -,. : 


It appears from a maltitade of testimonies, that the western land had 
not before been seen beyond the 69 of latitade, and it is here sugzested 
that the north-east point of America might be expected about 72. We bave 
always doubted the observation of Hearne aod Mackenaio, respecting the 
sea which they supposed they bad scen; and in consequence of Captain 
Ross's investigation, the whole quesiioun respecting the northern coast of 
America, bas become more than ever obscure. The fear which Mackenzie 
felt at being detained by the ice, preveated him from ascertaining the fact 
that he bad reached the sen; and, from other causes, Hearne has left the 
matter in still greater uncertainty. The arguments of both these travellers, 
rest solely ou the presence of whales, and the rise and fall of the tide. Now 
with reapect to the former, it is well known, that the white whale enters 
the rivers'in Hadson’s Bay in such abundance, ds to have led to the es- 
tablishment of a fishery in them, In Ellis’s voyage we also find, that 
those whales were seep ata distance of 150 miles above the entrance of 
Wager’e Strait, where the water was fresh on the surface ;—‘ notwithstand- 
ing we were now 160 miles from the entrance, on the 2d of August we pasn- 
ed the fall, above which the tide rose only four feet; but the shores were 
very steep, and no ground was to be feit with 140 fathoms; there still ap- 
peared seals and whites whales, but notwiibstanding this, most of our com- 
pany were not a little discouraged by their Soding the water almost fresh on 
the surface.’ Avs these whales thus appear to frequent the fresh water, the 
circumstanee of their being acen by Hearne and Mackenzie, proves nothing 
respecting the presence of the sea; while the sise and fall of tide in the 
, Hudson, and in many other rivers, extends to an enormous distance from 
the ecean. We do not mean to dispute, that both these travellers had ar- 
rived at the tide partof the respective streams which they examined. But 
‘the position of the northern shore of America remains a problem to be ascer- 
‘tained by fatare discoveries. ; 


Ta concluding this sketch of Captain Ross’s voyage, it is fully apparent 
that he has: established and extended the discoveries of Baffin, s0 as once 
more to convert his grataitous bay into a real bay, notwithstanding the de- 
monstrations of ite non-existence which preceded his voyage, and, as we an- 
derstand, have even attended it since bis return. The term‘ gratuitoas’ 
must now be transferred to Baffin's ‘sea,’ Heé has aleo most clearly eata- 
blished, that, so far from there being a etual current setting down alopg 
the castern coast of Amezica, and the western shores of old Greenland, at 
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the rate of four or five miles an bour, no current whatever existe in any part of the 

Bay, from Disce to Cumberland Straits, which is not transient and superfici- 

* geperaied by. tle diurnal motion of the tides, and the drifting of the ice 
y the winds. . 


That he Kas disproved the exfstence of a North-west Passage, or of 
any passage, throughout the whe/e space which he circamnavigated; ap- 
pears to us to be also most clearly demonstrated. The anxiety for this 
object, as we deduce from some bints in bis beek, has perseeuted Lim, since 
his return. in a manner that does not appear very creditable (o those who 
have set themselves up as its champions. Indeed we have, even here, 
heard more than enough of the heat which has been excited on this occasi- 
on. We lbave it to those who have so acted, to determine, and to show by 
their conduct, whether the unwillingness to abandon their hypothesis, bas 
not been a stronger motive for thie: pertimacity than the advancement of 
science, The real philosopher is distinguished by his anxicty for truth ; and 
we have never beea ableto anderstand on what other grounds the discovery 
of a North-west Passage, to the north of Cumberland Strait at beast, has 
heen esteemed a desireable, object, The condition of Baffin’s Bay, to a 
late period in the sammer, issuch,'and the ancertainty of effecting a passage 
throagh that Strait, if it existed, so great, as plainly to make it impossible 
that any advantageous commeree should ever be carried op by such a route 
with the Pacific Ocean... 


What the cvent of the aew. Expedition to dhis quarter, now aflont, may. 
be, we do not venture to predict, as far as relates to ee Strait ; 
but we have no besitation in expressing oar belief, that, te north of this, 
it will confism the discoveries of the: last season. . The Hecla bomb, and a 
gun-brig, bave, as we understand, been fited out for this expeditions the 
jatter having boen raised on. This measure we humbly conceive. to have 
been palpably injadicious; and in thas. making room for. both crews, in 
case of avcident,-the other essential properties so reqnisite . have been sa- 
orificed. She now draws mere water than:.the Hecla; and from -being #0 
deep in the water, she will necessarily sail (like the Alexander).s0 heavily, 
as to be-wnGt ‘for exploring bays or inlets ona lec-shora-: She thus also 
has becomemore unsafe even thanthe Isabella, her wall-side being under 
water; in consequence of which, it is to be feared, that she will be crashed, 
if she sheuld happen to be piptby the ice. » We understand that,in addition 
to these defects, she is top-heavy, and unable to stow provisions for her 
crew. The Heela appearasto bave. been fitted. with more judgement. 
All vessels employed among fields of ice.ought to be sharp, without which, 
they cannot rise between twofelds; and the part which receivos the pres- 
gure must consequently give way... If the ship is ‘wall-sided,’ or perpen- 
dicular, the ice cae have no effect in raising her: as is seen in merchant- 
built ships; which are constracted to carry cargoes. The form of the Ame- 
rican schooner has been found best adapted to the ice ; and there are many 
inatances where these vessels have been fairly difted on the -top of a field 
without receiving any damage, while others of a different construction have 
been crushed. Itis also necessary, thata vessel intended to work among 
ice should be a fast sailer, as itis enly on a shift of wind that any progress 
ean be made. . When it has blown fresh for a day in avy one direction, the 
ice becomes packed, and the ship is: consequently beaci, but is generally 
enabled to get into some interval formed by tho irregular shape of the fields, 
Here she must remain until the ice is agajo set in motion by a change of 
wind; and as the channels thusformed are often very iaQicate and narrow, 
she mast, in passing through them, wake ber,course on every point. of the 
compass.. She is,-therefore, ofien compelled to beat against the wind ; and 
a good sailer will consequently, by weathering a point sooner than anotber, 
make her passage through.a channel before it ia closed upa, It is to be re- 
marked also, that, in these cases, ships make the best way when the wind 
is contrary ; as the ice opens first to leeward, and moves on until it is stopped 
by grounded icebergs, or by lands. A good sailing ship has, therefore, all 
additional advantage ; for as the lee side-of the packed ice first opens, and 
eontinues opening gradually to windward, the fastest sailing ship keeps 
longeat in the loose ice, . 


As in all. cases the teat- pressure of field ice is experienced ina 
space frém three ‘to six inches above the water’s edge, pieces ought to be 
fitted en, to carry the diagonal line above this part of the ship’s side, that 
at the first trip she may immediately rise; a precaution which bas been 
neglected both in the Hecla and Griper. We have only to suggest, io addi- 
tion to these remarks, that a light schooner should be added to the ‘present 
expedition, for the purpose of exploring in-shore. 


A variety of matier is contained ina balky appendix, which our narrow 
Rinits will noi allow.us to examine; nor are the several subjects all of equal 
importance ; certainly not aufficient to justify the space which tbey occupy. 


We have often had occasion to regret, that, in the appointment of ex- 
peditions of this nature, so jittle attention-has been paid to the selection of 
persons competent to condact those scientific inquiries which tust be ex- 
pected to afise on such occasions. Whatever knowledge of navigation a 
naval officer may possess, it would be unreasonable to expect from bim a 
capacity to- decide delicate questions of scicnce, altogether ont of the sphere 
of bis profession. . Even were bis cdacatign such as to give bim that exten- 
sive information, which he must possess aoueual opportunities or uncommon 
talents to have acquired, it is plain, that bis decisions would not be received 
as.of authority. In all such cases, the confidence to be reposed in’ an ob- 
ecrver must obviously depend on his previous reputation and ackaowledged 
accuracy. Itis vain to expect, thatit will be placed in those whose very 
profcesion mast disable them from acquiring (hat which io such caacs is ip- 
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dispensable. It must be recollected, thatin all ex; 


. 7 ear iti i 

& most perilous responsibility rests on the commander. opty Aaptnen | ; 
watch for all, and thiok forall. The ordinary callson bis attention are eo 
frequent and 20 re, that even the scientific acquirements of a Maske- 


lyne would, ia such a case, prove uscless.. It is enough for the com 
te attend to the navigation F his veasel, and to prenctve the cacctnen had 
the health of his crew; and, as in this case, it is further necessary to be 
etually on the watch amidst the new and perilous situations in which lie 
is every minate liable to be placed; it is much if he can carry on correctly 
the ordinary hydroge®phical observations which are more pecaliarly bis daty 
lf this be true even of astronomical and meteorological remarks, it is more 
particalarly unreasonable to expect, that he can attend to the d nt of 
Natoral Hisivry ;, to the collecting or preserving of objects, of which, but by 
——— — a nothing ; and to the numerous philosop hi- 
cal questions of an ingi naturc, which ma. in bi ' 
sept ble a y y come in bis way at cyery 


_ Invwending the instractions, we observe; that a Captain Sabine 
aftillery was recommended to the Admiralty ‘aba fisss tome eae 
Astronomy, Natural History, and scveral branches of knowledge.’ 


1 Now, thie recommendation does not seem to have been very ‘correctly - 
given; and we think we can discover, that Captain Ross docs‘not act & higtt. 

value on the acquirements of Captaia Sabine. He has evidently expressed | 
himself with much castion ; for reasons whieh we donot know,—but whictt 

are probably very good, as our countrymen are noted for their pradeice, 

But we can easily deduce from one of his remarks, that Captain Sabine did 

not wind up -his shronometers, and, consequently, that ene of them very » 
naturally ran down. AB far as we can discover from the. Journal, this is - 
the only. experiment ia Astronomy for which Captain Sabine is responsible: 
Buta much stronger decision is ready on the: subject .of Nataral History. 
There is a Botanical catalogue, no doubt; but it ie professediy drawn ap 
by a botanist athome, whose celebrity could acquire no addition from any 
praise of ours.. There is, further,'a very awkward correspondence on Zoo- 
logy; and an article appended, which has been drawn up aswell as could 
be expected, by the surgeons of the ship, aud corrected by Dr.’ Leach.’ From 
this curious correspondence, it appears, that the Naturalist of the Expedi- 
tion confesses himself ignorant of every thing in this branch of knowledge 
except what relates to Ornithology ; and it is further pretty plainly insinaat- 
ed, that in this department he means fo be indebted to bis brother, who is con- 
sidered anorpithologist. Future naturalists will therefore be at a-loss to kubw 
whether Larus Sabini marks the path of Joseph or of Edward Sabine through 
the regions of air ; or which of these philosophers is to rise -to ‘ormithological 
immortality.on.the plumes of @ sea gull. In Geology, or Geognosy, the 
Geognuost of the Expedition secma to have been equaily deficient; and wa 
~ nage aye exposé in the cautious naturo of an apology also. 

is is followed by a catalogue of specimens, drawn. up bya w 
member of the Geological Society. ‘ae ‘i os — 


An account of various Instraments, most liberally furpi Ex- 
pedition, is found in the Appendix; and «of these A Paap bh nr 
Among the various Compasses for diffesent objcets which formed part of the 
scientific furniture of the Expedition; duc praise is given to Kater’s Azimuth 
Compass, and te a Sieeriog Compass, constructed by Alexander, of Leith 
In consequence of -the better adaptation of the-weight of the needle to that 
of the card, and the superior method of suspension, it was found to traverse 
in foggy weather, near LancasterSound, when al) the rest had ceased to act. 
Of the several Dipping-Necdles, it appeared that Nairne’s alone was worth 
of being relied on: Prom various defects, no results could be obtained from ie 
others. - Titre is an amusing attempt. to trim between the importance and 
the inatility of Dr. Wollaston’s Dip Sector. » We'do not pretend to judge of 
an instrament which we have notecen; but the objections seem insurmount- 
able,—arising from the inequality of the refraction on various parts of the 
horizon, and from its extreme inconstancy ip situations where ice is present, 


The most obviovs results (althoagh, we may presume, unexpected by 
tho inventor himself) were obtaiced from Troughton’s whirling horizon, 
The minute vibrations noticed au the Appendix, where these remarks aro 
contained, must have arisen frow imperfections in the workmauship, which 
are perhaps iusurmoantabic ; ‘but-the inventor seems to have forgotten, that 
the ordinary movements of the ship mast.bave communicated to it, motious 
incapable of being counteracted by the quantity ef its centrifugal force ; and 
-aceerdingly it deviated from the horizomal position, evenin moderate mo- 
tions, above half a degree... 


Ap instrament called a Sympeisometer, is praised as likely to s0 
the use of the Marine Barometer. This aoa to be a te wen of a 
nometer, and is obviously subject to the same defects. If itis more quick in 
indicating the approach cf # squall, it also indicates changes which do not 
depend on the inorease of the wiad, while it is affected by diferences of tem- 
rature, which the correcting thermometer does not check so rapidly. 
ence the sailsmay be oftentaken in when no difference bat that of tempe- 
rature bas occurred. We do not, for our parts, think that a manometer of 
any construction, will ever supersede the marine barometers, imperfect as that 
may be; And, that the sympeisometer does not accord with the barometer, 
is evident on inspecting the meteorologicaltable, where the lines are very 
often far asunder. There ia no great reason to doubt, that these barometers 
acted well,-as will appear in the Journal, and by the fact, that calms were 
for a long time prevalent. Other instruments are described in this Appen 
dix ; but some of these seem not to have been aged for want of opportunity 
and gikere for want of competent obacryers, = 
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* Bew Poem, — 
ARHODODAPHNE, OR THE THESSALIAN 
-SPELL. ' 


- This is a wery clogant little Work. It is a 
WGreeian fairy-tale, which required a considerable 


. knewledge of erotic. yx in the author, and 
po ordinary command, of the lighter graces of 
- Versificaiion, 


All the charm of the story would be destroyed 
. by any thing jike an abstract of its brief but 
ingenious contents ; and for the same reason, vis. 
‘the fear of diminishiag the pleasure of the reader 
end the just attsactivences of the poet, we shall 
abstain from any quotation which. would reveal 
the main incidents of Rhodedaphne. -The book, 
. indeed, short as it is, abounds in passages which, 
from the general vature of their subjects, may 
_ be more fairly and properly extracted than any 
of the a parts of the tale itself. Oar 
readers will easily form. their judgment of the 
merits of this writer, who reminds as of the a- 
nonymous autbor of the “ Bridal of Triermaia,”* 

, Grom the subjoined specimens. 

‘The scenois, Greece. 


Eve came, and twilight’s balgy hoar; 
‘Alone, beneath the cedar bower, 
The lovers sate, in converse dear 
Retracing many a backward year, 
Their infant sports in field and grove, 
Their mutaal tasks, their dawoing love, 
Their mingled tears of past distress, 
Wow all absorbed in happiness ; 
Aad oft would Fancy intervene, 
To throw, on many a. pictured scons 
Of life's untrodden path, such gleams 
Of golden light, such blissful dreams, 
As in young Love's enraptured eye 
Hope almost made reality. 


So ia that dear accustomed shade, 
With Ladon flowing at their feet, 
‘Together sate the youth and maid, 
In that ancertain shadowy light, 
When day and darkness mingling mect, 
Her bright eyes ne’er.had seemed so bright 
Her sweet voice ne'er had seemed so sweet, 
As then they seemed. Upon bis neck 
Wer head was resting, and her eyes 
Were raised to his, for no disguise 
Her feclings knew; untauzht to check, 
As in these days more worldly wise, 
The heart's best, purest sympathies. 
After this Arcadian sketch of love and ro- 
mance, let us next behold a more varied pictare. 
Tis she, 
The magic maid of Thessaly, 
"Tis Rhododaphne! By the spell, 
That ever round him dwelt, opprest, 
He bowed his head upon his breast, 
And o’er his eyes his hand he drew, 
That fatal beauty’s sight to shen. 
Now from the orient heaven, the sun 
Had elothed the castward waves with fire.: 
Richt from the west the fair breeze blew : 
The full sails swelled, and sparkling through 
The sounding sea the vessel flew : 
With wine and copious cheer the crew 
Caroused: the damsel o’er the lyre 
Her rapid fingers lightly flung, 
And thus, with feigned obedience, sung ;~ 
‘ The Nereid’s bome is calm and bright, 
The ocean-depths below, ; 
Where liquid streasns of emerald light 
Through caves of coral few. 
She bas a lyre of silver strings 
Framed on a pearly ahell, 
And sweetly to that lyre she sings 
The ship-wrecked seaman’s kpell. 


eS 
* ‘Dhis At Ork, owt readers weij kavw, was published 
anopymgusly; bat, very recegtiy, we have seen it, 
and “ Haretd the Dauntless.” advertised as the now 
acknowledged compositions of Walter Scott. 





- © The: ocean-snake in sleep she biads; 
The deiphins round her play: 
His purple conch the Tritoa winds 
Respomsive to the lay, 
Proteas and Phorcys, sea-gods-old, 
_ Watch by her coral cell, 
To. hear, on Watery echoes rolled, 
The shij>-wrecked scantan’s kneil.’— 


— — _— 


‘ She rose, and loosed ber radiant bair, 
‘And raived her golden lyre in air. 

The lyre, beneath the breeze’s wings, 
As if a swept the strings, 

Breathed airy music, aweet- and strange, 
In many a wild 'phantastic change. 
* Most file a daughtér bf the San 

She stoed: her éyes all radiant shene 
With beams -unutterably bright; | 

Aad herjlong tresses, Joose and Jight, 
As on the playful breeze they rolled, 
Flamed with rays of burning gold.’ 


We are; however, searcely fulfilling our pro- 
mise of selecting common places from this small 
but well-stoch:d poetical store-house. 


Hast thon, in some nsdfe «retreat, 

~Waked and watched, to hear’ the roar 

Of breakers on the wind-swept: shore ? 
. Go forth at morn. ~The -waves, that beat 

- Btill reagh end white when blasts are o'er, . 
May wash.,all ghastly,:to thy feet sis 
Bome victim of the midnight storm. 

‘From that drenched-garb and pallid form 
Shrink not: but fix thy gaze, .and-.ace ‘ 
Thy own congenia!acetiny. 

‘For him, perbaps,: an anxious wife 

On some far coast o’crloeks ‘the wave; 

A ¢hild, anknowing of the strife 

Of elements, to whom he gave 

His last fond Riss, is at her breast; 

‘The skies are clear, the.ccas at rest 

Before her, ané the hour is nigh 

Of his return: &ut, black the eky 

‘To him, and. fierce the hostile maia : 
*Have been; :He will not come again: 
Bat.yesterday, and life, and health, ’ 
And hope, aad love, and power, and wealtb, 
Were his:.to day, in one brief hour, 

OF all his wealth, of all his power, 

He saved not,.an bis shattered deck, 

‘A plank, to walt him from the wreck. 

‘Now turn away, and dry thy tears, 

And build loag sehemes for distant years! 
Wreck. is net only,on the sea; 

The warrior dies im «victory: 

The rain of his nasal roof 

O’crwhelms the sleeping man; the hoof 

-Of his prized steed..has struck with fate 

The horseman in:hw own home gate: 

‘The feast and mantling bow! destroy 

‘The. sensual.io the bour of joy. 

‘The bride from her paternal porch 

‘Comes forth among ber maids: the torch, 
That led at morn the naptial choir, 

Kindles at night her daneral pyre. 

Now turo away, indalige thy dreams, 

And build for distant years thy schenies !’ 

The thoaghts in-the ensuing passage are per- 
has sofficientiy usual, when such matters are ~ 
recalled, for the thousandth time, by any ama- 
tory poet: but we can fix no limit to their powercr 
of pleasing rr 


We grew together, like twin flowers, — 
Whose opening buds the same dews cherish; 
And one is reft, cre noon tide hours, 
Violently; one remains, te perish 
By slow decay ; a3 I remain 
Even now, to move and breathe in vain, 

The late, false love, that wordlings learn, 
When hearts are hard, and thoughts are stern, 
And feelings) dull, and castom’s rule 
Omnipotent, that Love may cool, 


——_— ——————— 


‘And waste, and change: but this—which flings 
Round the young soul its tendril rings, 
* Strengthening their growth and grasp with years 
Till habits, pleasures," hopes, smiles, tears, 
All modes of thinking, feeling, seeing, 
Of two congenial spirits, blend 
‘Em one insepatable being,— 
Deoem’st thou this love can change or end ; 
There is woceddy un the stream, 
“No bough ‘that‘hight°winds bend and toss, 
-No oheqacriag of the sunny beam 
‘Upon the weodland moss, 
No star-in evening’s sky, no Bower 
‘Whose beauty odorous breezes stir, 
No sweet bird singing in the bower, 
Nay, not the rustling of a leaf, 
That does not nurse and feed my grief 
By wakewiug theughts of ber.” 


It would be unpardonable, in noticing an au- 
‘thor who is to be classed among the most do- 
» cided votaries of the classical Cupid, 


“ Bt quantum est hominum venustiorum,” 


‘that this inflamoiatory wre hes produced, to omit 
‘his ardeut address to bis presiding deity: 


°* First, fairest, best, of powers supernal, 


Love waved in heaven his wings of gold, 
And from the depths of Night eternal, 
Black Erebus, and Chaos old, 

‘Bade tight, and life, and beauty rise 
‘ Harmonious from the dark disguise 

‘Of elemental discord wild, 

Which he had charmed and reconciled, 
Love first in social bonds combimed. 

The scattered tribes of hamam kind, 

And bade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of bome. 
From Love, the’ siater arts began, 

That charm, adorn, avd soften man, 

To Love the feast, the dance belong, 
The temple-rite, the choral song ; 

All feelings that refine and bicas, 

All kindness, sweetness, gentleness. 

‘Him men adore, and gods admire, 

Of delicacy, grace, desire, 

Persuasion, bliss, the bounteous sire; 

Ja hopes, and toils, and pains, and fears, 
Sole dryer of our human tears; 

Chief ornament of heaven, and king 

Of earth, to whom the world doth aing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 

Of which he taught and leads the measure, 
He kindles in the iamost mind 

One lonely flame—for once—for one— 

A vestal fire, which, there enshrined 
Lives on, till life itself be done. 

All other fires are of the carth, 

And transient: but of heavenly birth 

Js Love’s first fame, which bowsoever 
Fraud, power, woe, chance, or iate, may sever 
From its congenial source, must burn, 
Unquenched, but in the funeral arn. 


Stans for Music, 


When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds in Eden’s tree-tops rise, 


“And make me, though my spirit bears, 


For very luxury close my eyes, 
Let none but friends be round about 
Who love the soothing joy like me, 
That so the charm be felt throughout, 
And all be barmony. 


And when we reach the close divine, 
Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with it’s rentle' palm on mine 
As soft as snow or lighting dove; 
And let, by stealth, that more than friend 
_ _ book sweetness in my opening eyes, 
For only so much dreams should end, 
Or wake in Paradise. 
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